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NOTICES.—No. 82, was issued on Friday last; it was duly forwarded 
to Subscribers, free of expense. Non-subscribers can obtain it through the 
usual channels. 


The third volume, according to the original announcement, should close on 
this, the last day of the Jewish year; but in consequence of a former inad- 
vertent announcement, referring to the ‘ ordinary quarter day,” (later in 
September,) there will be one more issue, reckoned as part of the third 
volume. In order that it may not disarrange the established divisions, 
according with the Jewish dates, No. 84 will be a supplemental number, 
and contain some valuable chronological tables of the History of the Jews 
in England, &c., the title page to the volume, &c. 


The fourth volume will commence with No. 85; and Subscribers are 
‘respectfully reminded of the rules for payment in advance: See notices 
on last page. The frequency of the issues in that and future volumes, 
will depend upon the efforts of our friends to increase the number of 
annual subscribers. 


RESUME OF THE THIRD YEAR OF THE ANGLO- 
JEWISH PRESS. 


The invitation for a resumé, given in a recent number, has 
been accepted in more quarters than one, with the most flat- 
tering spirit towards our design and administration. In pre- 
erring that which follows as the most comprehensive, we beg 
leave to express a grateful sense of the kindness of others shown, 
not only on this occasion, but very frequently through the arduous 
course of our editorial career. We are conscious of our inability, 
here, to make an adequate acknowledgment of many acts of 
kind and valuable literary co-operation, which it is not per-— 
mitted us more specifically to but we entertain a 
grateful sense of their sympathy with the objects of our public 
eee, and will endeavour to show it by our continued exer- 

ons. 

Our valued correspondents also, both home and foreign, 

ve a similar claim upon our gratitude; especially those whose 
acceptance of the onerous duties of the honorary agency of the 
Anglo-Jewish Press, has enabled them to support our efforts, 
in that particular which is necessarily a most essential element 
of all success. We beg them to renew their exertions for the 
increase of our subscription list. A reference tothe notice on our 

t page will explain the objects to be accomplished thereby. 

® our subscribers themselves, we present our warmest 
anks for the patriotic manner in which they have rallied 
round us hitherto; the more especially, because without such 
‘upport on their part, guaranteed by annual prepayment, we 
should not have felt warranted in making the expenditure need- 
ful for the conduct of a periodical, devoted to the interests of 
What is perhaps the smallest section of the English reading public. 
€ casual sale of the numbers, as issued, would be altogether 
inadequate dependence, but the endeavours of subscribers, 


each in his sphere, to increase our list, might at once enable us 
to afford them double the advantages which they at present 
receive, 

And now, a few words of mutual greeting on the eve of a 
solemn festival of the Jewish church; the Day of Memorial, 
or Feast of Trumpets, the commencement of our civil year. 
It is precisely three years to a day, since our undertaking was 
launched. ‘To the many kind friends who have oe us com- 
pany all along, we once more repeat our hearty thanks for their 
indulgence, and for their constancy. Many of them, we are 
proud to think, will find satisfaction in contemplating the share 
which is justly their due, in the establishment of an nglo- 
Jewish Press; and they are yet sufficiently with us in feeling, 
to justify our calling upon them to join us in the prayer, that 
each and all may be accepted in supplication at the throne of 
Grace and Mercy, and that the coming year may be nw 
andyn. 

Resumé. 

‘* Another year has elapsed, and the public recorder once 
more stands on the line of separation between what has now 
become past, and what is yet future; and like the Janus of 
the ancients, he turns an earnest glance to the past, for the 
purpose of a summary review before its final dismissal, striving, 
at the same time, to pierce with keen glance through the veil 
of mist that overspreads the future. ‘The past has already 
been transmitted to the pages of Jewish history. Over your 
pages, as the archives of the British portion of: it, let us cast 
a searching glance of dispassionate examination, It is by thus 
viewing the past as a whole, in its rational connexion, that the 
unbiassed observer is assisted in the forming of his judgment, 
is enabled to discern with greater ease, what in the past pro- 
ceedings of the Anglo-Jewish public is good, and therefore 
meriting commendation ; what is evil, and therefore obnoxious 
to censure; what is error, and therefore deserving pity ; so that, 
guided by analogies offered by the past, he is able to anticipate 
the future, and be prepared for its emergencies. _ 

‘This year must at once be ep ge as a highly remark- 
able one in the annals of Anglo-Jewish history, for the still 
livelier manifestations of the growing desire to improve obsolete 
and inadequate dispositions and regulations; for the anxiety 
to secure the continuation and increase of certain spiritual 
movements, owing their origin to a period still earlier; and 
for the striking out of new movements bearing the stamp of a 
deep feeling and right understanding of existing wants. The 
year has also been marked by a noble desire and a praiseworthy 
exertion to supply those wants, to abate party-feeling, to 
narrow disputed ground, and above all, it has been dis- 
tinguished 8 the earnestness of the successful effort made 
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to reconstitute the spiritual guidance of the Anglo-Jewish 
synagogues. 

4 For the better understanding of the movements of the year, 
our retrospect must include their still earlier origin. The deep 
lethargy in which these communities had been sunk for so many 
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the deficiency of ministers equal to their sacred 
_ascribed to the want of a suitable provision of that 


years, had at last gradually given way to the rousing effect of 


those powerful impulses, described elsewhere, to whose influence 
circumstances had exposed them. They awoke, and the first 
signs of their doing so, were visible in certain struggles within 
the bosom of the Sephardim congregation; struggles which 
eventually led to the secession of some of its most respectable 
members.” 

[We take the liberty of omitting the historical development of those 
struggles, which, while it must after all be a divergence from the main 
objects of an annual resumé, touches ground somewhat more than debate- 


abie, and our correspondent will excuse us for adding, requires some- 
what more than purely theoretical views.—Eb. ] 


‘‘ Simultaneously with these contests, two other movements of 

a more pacific, yet not less significant character, manifested the 

reat change which was being wrought in the Jewish mind. 
With the exception of some individual efforts, the literary 
career had not at all been tried by the Israelites, and even the 
wide field of biblical and rabbinical lore, so successfully ex- 
plored by their continental brethren, lay, as-far as the English 
Jews were concerned, altogether fallow. But now the first 
streaks appeared over the horizon of Anglo-Jewish literature, 
auguring the approaching dawn, and the brighter morning. An 
Association for the cultivation of Hebrew literature was formed; 
and however short-lived, nay, ephemeral its existence; how- 
ever slight the impression which it made on the surface of the 
community ; yet its very struggles into life at a period when the 
mass was so little impressed with its necessity, so little prepared 
to appreciate or to derive any benefit from it, constituted a 
significant event, which the future historian of the Anglo- 
Jewish communities will indicate as their first, though unsuc- 
cessful attempt, towards elevating themselves to their due posi- 
tion. ‘The next effort of this kind, less dazzling in its appear- 
ance, yet more lasting in its effects, was the publication of the 
Hebrew Review. ‘This publication, selecting as it principally 
did standard Hebrew works for translation, and occasionally pre- 
senting well-written original essays to the reading public, 
clothed in a genuine and even elegant English garb, contributed 
to raise the Jew in his own esteem, as well as in that of his 
Christian fellow-citizens ; exhibiting as it did the capacity of 
Jewish talent, which knows not only how to appreciate the 
literary labours of the past, but also to increase the stock, and 
thus to excite in the me a noble pride and emulation, and 
obtain from the Christian scholar the acknowledgment and 
respect due to talent and merit. 

‘* As these endeavours were no longer single-handed, individual 
efforts such as these now found a ready echo in the bulk of 
the community; they could not remain without a deeply felt 
effect, the expression of a feeling the most sacred in the 
human breast, the religious feeling. The mere performance 
of rites, the bare practice of customs, without being at the 
same time acquainted and impressed with their meaning and 
signification, could no longer satisfy the mind that aspired 
after higher things. A general desire for the discontinuance 
of certain usages In divine service, not deemed compatible with 
the notions of propriety conceived by modern refinement, and 
still more, an anxiety to hear the Word of God expounded in the 
vernacular tongue from the pulpit, manifested themselves 
more and more. Here, credit is rie to certain provincial and 
colonial congregations, which took precedence in the supply 
of the last named want before the metropolitan congregations. 
These latter, indeed, contented themselves with the establishment 
of a higher decree of decorum than had been previously observed 
in divine service, and with the introduction of some other 
regulations which, however seasonable and salutary they may 
be deemed, are yet after all only externals, unable to fill the 
void which the pious mind feels in its devotion, a void only to 
be filled by. the spiritual instruction imparted from the pulpit 
Intimately connected with, and piceieetee arising from the state 
of things just delineated, was the loud call for an establishment in 
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which an efficient clergy might be trained; and, not unjustly 
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therefore be the height of imprudence in a large and influentia) 
body, daily increasing in numbers, either to leave dependent 
on chance one of their highest interests, one of those Vital 
principles which involves their very existence as a body, or ty 
supply the deficiency by drafting a ministry, blindfold, from 
foreign countries, as occasion may require and accident permit. 

‘The question of the establishment of a Hebrew college, so 
earnestly treated in your earlier columns, must be regarded ag 
adjourned, and not as dropped. The evil still exists, and 
therefore the remedy remains to be applied. The question no 
doubt will be revived at no distant period, with still greater 
force, acquired meanwhile from the constantly increasing ur. 
gency of the want ; even as an elastic body, on the removal of 
the restraint, breaks forth with a force proportionate to the 
pressure sustained. I entertain no doubt that, as you have 
insisted, the supply of this want will form one of the chief 
objects impressed upon the most serious consideration of the 
future Chief Rabbi. | 

‘‘ And this brings me to the contemplation of an event, which 
in my judgment is the most important and characteristic of al] 
the movements recorded ; for it 1s itself a movement which has 
exercised, and is likely still to exercise, great influence upon 
the community ; one which, while advancing pari passu with 
the others, has tinctured, modified, corrected, guided and re. 
corded them ;—I mean the establishment of the Anglo-Jewish 
Press. 

‘* Hitherto, the various outbursts of the better spirit that 
moved our congregations had stood isolated; many a gleam of 
light, interesting in itself, and likely to illuminate the commu- 
nity, had passed away like the lightning flash, from the want oi 
an adequate medium for the collecting of their rays, and the con- 
verging them for the good of all. 

‘There existed no means of communicating any useful idea 
referring exclusively to Israel, or to his community ; still less of 
discussing its merits, of censuring, recommending, or correctiug 
it. The projector of any useful plan or suggestion, if in earnest, 
was put to great inconvenience, loss of time, and frequently also, 
pecuniary loss of hawking, as it were, his views about; so that 
often from want of means to tend the flame which he had kindled 
with so much difficulty, there was the mortification to see 
it burn out unheeded, and to be thus constantly compelled 
to the renewal of his Ixion labour. Without an efficient organ 
for informing, or duly preparing the public, or for canvassing 
their opinions, he was often obliged to incur the risk of failure, 
by laying his views before an assembly ill prepared to under- 
stand them. 

‘‘ The want of an Anglo-Jewish organ had also become urgent 
from other reasons, Never had the Jews been an object of 
such intense interest to the civilized world as in our age ; # 
in no country had this interest become more intense, than 
England. Daily were speculations and opinions concerning 
the Jews, and their most sacred interests, set forth. These 
opinions, neither confirmed, contradicted, nor corrected, " 
truth may happen to require,) necessarily in an age of Inte j 
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uisite than in this country of freedom, where every one is 
rmitted to state to the world his views, and where conse- 
quently a mass of erroneous opinions must be daily issued forth. 
t was a desire to supply this want, which, as it stands recorded, 
exercised a powerful influence in the establishment of the Voice 
of Jacob. As however I shall come back to this periodical, 
when speaking of the present state of the community, let me 
now call attention to two other schemes, launched during the year, 
and though of a different nature, yet agreeing in the merit of 
being calculated beneficially to affect Jewish interests ;— 
these are, the ‘* Ladies’ Visiting Society,” and the ‘* Jews’ and 
General Literary and Scientific Institution.” 

“It is unfortunately but too true, that beyond the domestic 
circle, Jewish ladies in general have hitherto occupied by no 
means that position which they could and ought to fill. That is 
an erroneous notion, very mischievous to the salutary operation 
of many public institutions, which deprives ladies of their share 
in the exercise of those acts of humanity and benevolence, 
which the sterner sex are apt to usurp as their exclusive privi- 
lege. Woman, created as the helpmate of man, is no less des- 
tined to assist him in the discharge of these public duties, 
True, there are some which, from their arduous nature, from 
the difficulties attending their fulfilment, or from the prevailing 
notions of propriety and decorum, claim those superior physical 
energies, and that less restricted liberty of movement which 
men enjoy. 
~ But there are other duties, of a more delicate nature, which 
are scarcely able to bear man’s vigorous grasp, and which 
require woman’s gentler touch, even as certain flowers demand 
the most tender treatment, and perish if roughly handled. 
There are duties, the discharge of which require more patience 
than activity; more of consolation, of sympathy and affection, 
than of advice and actual assistance; more of insight into 
domestic details, than extensive surveys of complicated affairs ; 
in short, there are duties to which only the tender heart of a 
woman, her warmer and more intense feelings, her sure tact 
and intuitive sagacity, can do full justice. This, their proper part, 
the ladies who formed the association referred to, appear to 
have understood, and the public, by their liberal support, 
adequately to have appreciated. Thus, a noble example has been 
set, and we may rejoice heartily at it, for it must surely 
stimulate many of the one class to imitate, and of the other to 
lend a helpful hand. Though nothing but good can be antici- 
pated from such exertions, yet are they of too short.a date 
already to have yielded obvious results. 

“In a still less far advanced state is the object of the other 
association, (Literary and Scientific Institution). Requiring 
more preparation, and larger means, it is no wonder that its 
Operations have not yet commenced. When it is further con- 
sidered, that intellectual wants are less demonstrable than 
physical ones, that in order to feel the former there must be 
preparation, whilst the satisfaction of the latter is enforced by 
that all-powerful instinct to which every being is necessarily 
subject, and that whilst all can understand bodily wants, it is 
not every one can appreciate those of the mind ; we shall rather 

surprised at the extent of support with which it meets, than 
at the partial indifference with which it appears to be still 
treated by some, | 

“The apprehensions entertained by a few,—that it is likely to 
foster ideas of exclusiveness and of separation,—groundless as 
they are, will nevertheless, it may be feared, not be thoroughly 
Temoved until the working of the institution shall have practi- 
cally shown their futility. Still, whatever the fate of this 
institution may be, the conception of the idea, the circumstance 
that amidst so many difficulties it is yet struggling into life, 


Onour of the present generation from the otherwise too pro- 
ble accusation of flagrant indifference towards interests of 
such high importance, which posterity might otherwise bring. 

“ These two last named movements have been happy instru- 
ments, exercising a salutary and soothing influence upon those 
feelings of the community, which had been thrown into a 
morbid state by the canvass and pursuit of objects of a less 
‘ommon concern. These movements have served to divert at- 


are highly creditable to the community, and will save the 
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tention from the one painful subject, and by dividing it between 
many, to diminish its intensity. They have, as it were, created 
a sort of neutral ground, where the parties could meet and 
co-operate. 

‘*One word more in reference to ‘* Secession.” It must be a mat- 
ter of great rejoicing to every well-wisher of Israel, to perceive 
how much narrower the disputable ground has recently become, 
than it was two years back. That the tide of time has in this 
short period washed away a large portion of it, will be admitted 
by every one who compares what was received as fact two years 
back, with the admissions recently made. May the current 
sweep away the remainder, so that there may be an entire and 


perfect approach ! 


‘“ But amidst these movements, (which after all were more 
of a local nature, and interested only a portion of the commu- 
nity,) there is one which has engrossed the attention of all the 


Jews of this empire, excited that of our continental brethren, 


and directed upon us that of many Christians interested in the 
spiritual welfare of Israel:—the preparatory steps for the elec- 
tion of a Chief Rabbi for the united Ashkenazim congregations 
of this empire, bave been completed in this year. As this sub- 
ject, momentous as it is, has been treated so extensively in your 
columns, (nay, to do them justice, was first promulgated in 
them), and as it must again occupy your attention at no distant 
period, I do not dwell on it here. 

‘“* Having thus traced the various movements distinguishing the 
present period, from their respective sources down to the pass- 
ing hour, and having followed them in the various stages through 
which they have passed, and presented them in the state of 
development which they have severally attained, we are enabled 
to take a comprehensive survey of the whole. In this regard, 
we observe each pursuing its own particular direction, and pre- 
ferring its special claims to public acknowledgment. bne. 
however, appears to comprehend and unite all the rest; to 
stand in a position to supervise and faithfully to follow each 
movement through its various developments; to be its com- 
panion, chronicler, advocate, or monitor ; assigning to each its 
accorded position, and indicating where correlative tendencies 
converge for the common weal, and where they might clash 
to their mutual injury :—this is the Press. 

‘That the Voice of Jacob has laboured, and not unsuccessfully, 
to discharge this high and useful vocation, might be traced in 
its relation to most of those important movements which have been 
here treated of. A dispassionate review of its three annual 
volumes, in relation to the advocacy of improvement in our 
public worship,—to the discouragement of dissent, and the efforts 
to restore and reconcile,—to the demand for a Hebrew college 
for the training of an efficient ministry, and for ar instruc- 
tion,—to the summons to reconstitute our spiritual guidance, and 
the efforts to bring all British synagogues within its influence,— 
to the endeavours to unite the scatterings of Israel throughout 
the world, in one bond of national sympathy, for national 
objects,—to the advocacy of an organization ot our charitable and 
educational administrations, and the visits of Jewish ladies to 
the homes of their less prosperous kindred,—to the assertion 
of the rights of Jewish literature, and the claims of the masses 
to be encouraged in the pursuit of literature in general,—all 
these objects, now become popular, and in some cases success- 
ful also, can be traced many steps backwards in the records of the 
Anglo-Jewish Press. 1n how far that press, as an engine, or 
rather as an agent, has or has not had an influence upon the 
development of any of these movements of its day, is a question 
free for the judgment of each observer. In many cases it is 
a question of precedence, and that is resolvable by dates; in 
others it is a question of policy, and that is dependent upon 
the prepossessions of the investigator; but in all, it is a 
question of the agitation of a public mind disposed to torpor, 
and the advantages of such agitation must be conceded by 
every one. 

6 Whatever credit may be awarded to it in any of the recited 
particulars, few will deny its incessant endeavours for the 
awakening of a true religious zeal amongst its readers sey 
where, and for the feeding of the sacred flame when kind] d 
Nor can any overlook the success of its endeavours to direct 
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gentile zeal into safe channels, for the cultivation of useful and 
amicable relations between us and our Christian friends. 


‘‘ Distant as is the goal indicated by your original scheme ; 
beset with difficulties as is the road, short as has been the period 
of your career, the space already passed through stands perhaps 
in too great a disproportion towards what still remains to be 
traversed, to be already perceptible to the every day spectator ; 
yet the more careful observer will have noticed, that the 
Voice of Jacob is not stationary, but that it is constantly and 
steadily advancing on the path mapped out from the beginning ; 
as witness its present position compared with that attained last 

ear. 

™ Ending the year under these auspicious circumstances, let 
us hope and pray for their continuance in that to come. May 
it be your privilege to refine these various movements; sepa- 
rating the pure metal from the worthless dross; the fruitful 
seed from the encumbering chaff—in order that the former 
may take root, the latter be, carried away. Above all, let the 
past be our guide through the future. Let us learn to unite 
our forces, and to act in harmony and concert. Failure or 
success depends on ourselves alone.” NS 


THE APPROACHING ELECTION OF A 
CHIEF RABBI. 


In republishing (in No. 81,) the ‘whole appendix to the report 
uf the Committee of selection, our readers were supplied with all 
the means for a judgment which are available to the great bulk 
of the electors. And although these may appear after all but 
meagre, and scarcely of that practical character which most of 
our continental brethren would possess for the assistance of 
their discrimination in like cases, yet, happily, we have the 
testimony of the committee that any of the four candidates will 
do honor to the post. Our deficiency lies principally in that 
very inferior cultivation of sacred and literary pursuits (the 
elements of a correct judgment,) which has hitherto charac- 
terized the Anglo-Jewish communities, as compared with our 
continental brethren. ‘This is perhaps disagreeable as a truth, 
but it is nevertheless wholesome to confess it, and one of the 
duties of an honest and independent press is to make its public 
conscious of the reproach. This we do with the less hesita- 
tion, because we can, after all, claim for the English Jews 
more sincerity of purpose, and more practical piety, than either 
rationalistic Germany, or all-assimilating France, has developed 
in the bulk of its Israelite communities—at least, up to that 
gratifying reaction which many now see looming in its re- 
ligious horizon. Again, our self-reproval is the better timed, 
at a period when the ready response of the Anglo-Jewish syna- 
gogues to the appeal for a reconstitution of their spiritual di- 
rection, affords so fruitfyl a field of labour to him who shall be 
called to the charge with this premonition of how their intel- 
lectual as well as their spiritual capabilities are lying fallow. 

We are already aware, that it is contemplated by many per- 
sons whogeiow to abstain from voting; and that, certainly not 
from indifference, but from their simple inability to dis- 
criminate. 

Our position naturally opens to us many and various sources 
of information; and as the complexion of public opinion has 
now been for some time assuming a pretty definite character, 
we no longer hesitate to give it a candid expression. In doing 
so, we can by no means be construed as deviating from the 
strict line of policy which we prescribed to ourselves as an 
Anglo-Jewish organ from the very outset—that is to say, a 
scrupulous avoidance of all partisanship in such matters,—our 
adherence to which, in this case, none could better testify, in 
need, than the executive officers of the committee of selection, 
and the immediate friends of the respective candidates. 

It appears, that the very powerful recommendations which Dr, 
Adler has secured, the dignity with which he is known to have 
fulfilled his sacred office in Hanover, and the strong personal 
influence which these and other like circumstances may be 
expected to exercise in a community so peculiarly constituted 
as that of London, 


favor on the part of those who, in their turn, are the influential 
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have occasioned a decided bias in Dr. A.’s’ 


party here. Again, the great stress laid upon what he hee 
achieved for education, has naturally excited the hopes of those 
who are conscious of the serious defects in our own establish. 
ments, which have arisen from the want of such superintendence 
And to these recommendations, Dr. A.’s friends, (certainly the 
most active party,) add the official experience which so many 
years of uninterrupted administration must have secured, 

The next upon the list is Dr. Auerbach, of whom it muy 
be declared with justice, that although he is little knowy y, 
our public, yet his efforts for the promotion of education haye 
been honorably testified by his school publications, which haye 
been brought under our notice. 

The well known erudition of Dr. Hirschfeld, has already won 
for him a reputation with our literati; true, they are tew jp 
number, and therefore. perhaps, the comparative paucity of 
his open advocates; but to one whose opening career is go {|| 
of promise, the Jewish world at large may look with high 
anticipations of future advantage, wherever his lot be cast. 
Our readers will remember the tribute to Dr. Hirschfela’s 
literary labours, paid in our vol. 11. pp. 63 and 80. 

The most active and the most powerful pen is indisputably 
that of Rabbi Hirsch; although for the reasons already stated, 
the English public are the least familiar with its productions. 
To this only can be attributed the circumstance, that Rabbi 
H. appears to possess no ostensible party here. In justice 
to the estimate of his works taken in our own columns, we refer 
to the papers on the ** Vocation of Judaism,” in our'vol. ii, 
and to various other extracts from his writings dispersed else- 
where.* The claims of Rabbi Hirsch, in respect to what he 
has achieved for education, are not overlooked; but we are 
neither enumerating nor weighing the qualifications of the 
respective candidates; our task, is merely to record the impres- 
sions which they are found to have produced here. 

Having, throughout, vindicated our impartiality, we may be 
permitted to remind the electors how desirable it is that the 
successful candidate should be brought in not merely by « 
majority, but by an overwhelming one. So very much depends 
upon the extent of influence likely thence to result to the Chiei 
Rabbi of Great Britain and her dependencies, that it might be 
more than expedient, that the various synagogue leaders should, 
so far as may be practicable, previously communicate witha view 
to a concurrent support of the candidate whose election may 
prove to be secure; by which means, if not a unanimous, at 
least an eminently successful election may be recorded. This 
advice is given in the confidence induced by the assurance ot 
the Committee, ‘ that on whomsoever the election may fall, 
there can be no doubt as to the competency of the successful 


applicant adequately to fulfil his sacred and important 
functions,”’ 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. | 


Additional Jewish Magistrates—Em. Lousada, Esq., of the 
Peak, Devonshire, and one of the Dep. Lieuts., for that county, 
has qualified as a county magistrate.—Benjamin Cohen, Esq,, 
of Richmond, has also been placed upon the commission of the 
peace. 


* We have accidentaily before us a recent tribute of the Editor of - 
Orient, (a high authority,) to the characteristics of Dr. 5. R. yng 
pen. Would that he could be induced to take a prominent lead in : 
conduct of a periodical Jewish Press, for the instruction and si ag 
of Israel at large! We are aware that it was only the sudden eo. 
of the pious and philanthropic Hartwig, which prevented the eye re 
of a design for a religious press, directly countenanced by the ort seatee 
Rabbis of Germany. We extract the following with the less rent 
because, from the circumstance of Dr, H.’s having no party here - 
his claims, there is no chance of the election being influenced there Saree 
though he and other Rabbis may not be fated to exercise a direct cont 


{ over the Anglo-Jewish communities, they may yet, (especially as having 


masteted the difficulties of our language,) strengthen our faith and exsi 
our national character, by the creation of a literature for us. the. decisive 

“What, however, may not be passed over in silence, is the in all his 
and straightforward characteristics which Rabbi Hirsch xh antics 
writings. He is no rationalistic rope-dancer, to play all are different 
with the balance pole of rationalism ; earnest, persevering, 4” “0 teacher 
to the adulation of the mass, he pursues his vocation as 4 worthy 


be 
of the people, and we know no second Rabbi in Germany who cat 


| placed in comparison with him.”— Orient. 
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Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific Institution. —In 
advocacy of the appeal of the Committee, in our advertising 
columns, for contributions towards the formation of a good 
library,—the most essential, the most characteristic, and the 
most enduring feature of the whole scheme,—we repeat our 
remarks in connexion with an analogous undertaking at the 
beginning of last year. 

here are many who possess large libraries of suitable 
works, of which they make little use. In most cases, the books 
are heir-looms, in some, they are but the furniture which 
adorns the walls; can it be doubted that, whenever selfishness 
does not wholly prevail, occasional contributions from these 
stores will preserve their vitality, will render that highest honor 
to a departed progenitor which carries out his original and 
genuine object—that men shall profit by their pages; which 
realizes that richest product of an exclusive possession—the 
opportunity of effecting the most good with it!—Vol. ii. p. 90. 


Jewish Freemasons—(Communicated).— Those who felt in- 
terested in the notice inserted in last number of the J/’oice of 
Jacob, alluding to Freemasonry and the Jews in Prussia, will 
no doubt be pleased to hear, that on the proposition, in the 
Grand Lodge, (4th Sept. last: Earl Howe presiding,) to present 
a congratulatory address to H. R. H. the Prince of Prussia, 
Protector of Prussian Freemasons, (then on a visit here,) a gen- 
tleman present mentioned the fact that Jews, whether English 
or not, were excluded from attending a Freemasons’ Lodge in 
Prussia, however high their rank in the craft in any other 
country! ‘This elicited a lengthened debate upon the subject, 
much in favor of the Jews; the particulars of which will pro- 
bably be given in the Freemasons’ Quarterly Review. The 
Prussian Consul General, Chevalier Hebeler, who was present, 
pledged himself that these anti-Masonic laws had been abo- 
lished, and that in future no religious distinction would be 
known in Freemasonry in Prussia. As it is but very recently 
that the Jewish Freemasons made the complaint, the gentle- 
men who denied the impeachment, must either shrink from a 
defence of the intolerance, or be ignorant of the facts. The 
declaration, and the promised statement, of so distinguished a 
man as the Consul General of Prussia must, however, go a great 
way towards the accomplishment of the much desired repeal, 
if it has not already taken place: for the sake of his own repu- 
tation, he must now assist in the good work. 


Jews in England before the Conquest.—Ingulphus, in his 
history of Croyland Abbey, states that in 833, Whitglaff, king 
of the Mercians, having been defeated by Egbert, took refuge 
in the Abbey, and in return for the refuge and assistance ren- 
dered him by the Abbot and monks on the occasion, granted 
all lands, tenements, and possessions, and all other gifts which 
had at any time been bestowed upon them by his predecessors 
or their nobles; or by any other faithful Christians or by Jeves. 


Jewish Charity Schools.—‘ The first act of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews upon their settlement in this country, under 
King Charles the Second, was to establish a Congregational 
School coeval with the erection of their Synagogue; a fact 
which is the more honorable from its having ultimately become 
the example to the establishment of the Parochial and other 
Charity Schools now extant.”—Address of the Shaare Tikva 
Committee. 

FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Gibraltar, 30th Aug.—We are favored, by a subscriber, 
with an extract from a letter received by the last packet. The 
details are melancholy indeed, . No sooner had the Moorish 
authorities deserted Mogadore, than the savage mountain tribes 
burst in upon the devoted city. The Jews, having a reputation 
for Wealth, were among the severest sufferers ; people of station 
and character being butchered in cold blood, and their houses 
entirely destroyed. It had been freely threatened previously, 

if the French invaded the territory, the Jews should be 
en death—although it is admitted that the Emperor himself 
8iven orders to protect the Jews; but the miscreants from 
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the mountains set his authority at defiance. Far better for the 
unhappy Jews would it have been if, when the French drove 
out the constituted authorities, they had taken some means, 
even by partial territorial occupation, to save the innocent vic- 
tims of their vengeance from the pillage of a lawless horde. 

The families which had fled from Tangiers and been refused 
a refuge at Gibraltar, went within the Spanish lines, and have 
been humanely sheltered ever since. Many other Jews from 
Barbary, have sought refuge at Algesiras, and other parts of 
Spain; and the highest praise is due to the Spaniards for the 
manner in which they have received the fugitives. 


Malta, 21st July.— 1 have to request you to add the 
following names, from Tanis, to the subscription list of the 
Voice of Jacob, 1 will receive and transmit the copies. * * * 
Put down as subscribers to your Pentateuch, Hebrew and 
English * * * In your No. 73, is the statement—* There 
are many Jews in the Russian Navy.” ‘This fact I can affirm, 
for when the Russian Fleet under the Conte Heiden was here, 
I had several applications from them to open the ark, which was 
done, they kissed the blessed Sepharim, and gave money for 
oil for the perpetual lamp (3xn 33)—In your No, 74, I read 
about Mr, Wicherdecds letter, respecting the Jews and Consuls 
at Morocco, and the order of the Emperor. This I can say, 
I addressed Sir Moses Montefiore, on the sufferings of our poor 
brethren in Tetuan, and ‘Tunis, at the request of friends in those 
places; and Sir M. Montefiore was kind enough, in his reply 
of the 28th October, 1842, to say he had remitted my com- 
munication to the Board of Deputies, and that their best 
attention and exertion would be given to ameliorate the 
condition of our brethren in those places. I have never been 
favored with a line from that collective body, nor have I heard 
from my friends at either of those places, of any change for 
the better. 

‘‘In a letter from Tunis, of the 8th instant, is the following 
paragraph—* If it were possible to raise a sum by voluntary 
contributions, to assist in educating the children of twenty-five 
thousand Jews in this regency, it would be an inestimable 
boon. Nature has granted them quickness of mind and talent, 
but itis not cultivated and refined with an European educa- 
tion.’ I have put the question to the writer—W ul the native 
and foreign residents give their mite ?” 


Port Philip, Melbourne—(Extract from a private letter).— 
‘* Our community has increased of late, and we have just got a 
piece of land granted for a Synagogue; but we do not yet 
number above forty, and cannot therefore expect any building 
to be commenced ; all meetings are held at private residences. 
Our burial ground is a very neat spot adjoining the ground of 
other creeds, neatly fenced in. We have had but one death, 
a Mr. Hart, who died suddenly : we all attended his funeral.” 


Our Foreign Contemporaries, are naturally interested in 
the proceedings towards the election of a Chief Rabbihere. The 
A. Z. da. J., contains a translation of the opening notice in our 
No. 78. The Orient contains a letter dated ‘* London,” embody- 
ing the same facts, but adding thereto some intimations about a 
future Beth-Din, which are altogether new to those who reside 
in London! Both the French magazines copy the leading 
points communicated in our No, 80. 


The Russo-Polish Jews.—W e have, unfortunately, no infor- 
mation which might warrant us in withholding the following 
communication, which we copy from the daily papers. 

‘“‘ Notwithstanding the applications made in favor of the 
Israelite inhabitants of the frontiers of Russia and Poland, the 
transportation of that unhappy population has been irrevocably 
decided, as the orly means of maintaining the system of ex- 
clusion and the laws which protect it. One hundred thousand 
Israelites come under that measure. .The rich Israelites, it is 
true, have been authorized to dispose of their property, and to 
fix their residence wherever they please. This was considered 
a favor, but it is a mere illusion, The Israelites being com- 
pelled to alienate their property, will not be able to sell it to 
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advantage; and, on the other hand, they are only permitted to 
settle in the governments that formed part of the kingdom of 
Poland at the period of the first partition, Now, the Israelite 
population is so numerous in those governments, that the new 
comers will find it difficult to earn a livelihood in competition 
with their co-religionists. As regards the property belonging 
to Israelites in less affluent circumstances, the Government 
will take it on an estimation, but will give so small a price for 
it, that it will be scarcely adequate to defray the expenses of 
their new establishment. The country, besides, assigned to 
the Israelites for a residence is not only almost uninhabited, 
but is so barren that the produce of the soil will scarcely pay 
the expenses of cultivation.” —Frankfort Journal. 


Judaism in France has evidently received an impulse through 
the recent Royal ordonnance; and since stagnation is the mon- 
ster evil with which the true interests of our religion have had 
to contend in France, even more than elsewhere, in recent times, 
we rejoice to find our two French contemporaries doing their 
best to improve the opportunity afforded by the ¢éclat of the 
recent ordonnance, and striving to direct the attention of the 
French Jews to what are indeed their own highest interests. 

Our elder contemporary of the Archives Jraélites, is even 
now in this metropolis, striving to facilitate those intercom- 
munications of thought and feeling, which have necessarily a 
tendency rather to identify the objects of Jewish pursuit, than 
to regard them distinctively; rather to subserve the common 
interests of Israel nationally, than merely to be devoted 
to the class interests of Israelites locally. Such are the great 
and characteristic objects of the Jewish press, be it French, 
English, German, American, Carribean, Australian, or bearing 
what specific title it may, provided only that it retain the 
Israelite type and character. This, indeed, can alone be the 
recommendation, of what were else altogether a foreign mis- 
cellany, to the favor of every son of Israel; and we rejoice, 
therefore, in the opportunity to greet our worthy contemporary 
from across the channel, and to commend his canvass for the 
support of his magazine, to our Anglo-Jewish readers; for 
inasmuch that his mission to seek it, illustrates a desire to con- 
sult the national predilections of all Israel, so will any en- 
couragement given to him in that behalf, tend more closely to 


draw those bonds of sympathy which should unite Israel through- 
out their dispersions. 


Our present number contains several pieces of interesting in- 
telligence, gleaned from Les Archives Israélites ; and we have 
further to notice the first part of a well written essay in its columns, 
by G. H. It is an earnest advocacy of religious discourses in 
our synagogues; not the string of mere ingenuities, the play 
upon words, nor the intricacies and profundities which were 
wont to characterize the Drasha of comparatively recent times,— 
styles which neither suit the tastes nor the acquirements of our 
present congregations,—but rather the exhortations which ap- 
peal to the hearts of an auditory; not the showy, denunciatory 
declamations of the Catholic pulpit, but the remonstrance which 
sways the reasoning mind. The writer appears apprehensive 
lest synagogue lecturers should so far mistake the dignity of 
their calling, as to aspire no higher than to be mere copyists 
of the popular preachers of the state religion. He likewise 
finds fault with a disposition to illustrate Jewish sermons by 
allusions to Cato, Cesar, Brutus and the like; whose cha- 
racters, however stilted in popular estimation, will not stand 
the test of the moral ieandied of the faith of Israel. 

And now we come to the other organ of our French brethren, 
L’ Univers Israélite. We must confess, that the conservative 
tendency which its columns are assuming is likely to recom- 
mend it strongly to Jewish sympathy on this side the channel. 
To this conclusion the August number especially leads us. 
The first article is entitled, Réfleions sur I’ état et l'avenir 
du culte Israélite en France,” an appeal by Rabbi Dreyfus, to all 

the Rabbis and Israelites of that kingdom: This is as it should 
be, when those whose station, acquirements and functions, 
afford some guarantee of fitness for the office of public monitor, 
step forw boldly to do their obvious duty, instead of 
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abandoning the whole control of the religious pre 
the most moral engine of the 
would conduct it on the mere commercial principle, or, to nba 
who, even if they undertake it from motives of the most ¢ 
character, still afford no guarantees for its safe conduct. « 
sidering the peculiarly delicate and complicated nature of th, 
subjects to be treated—in times like these.* 

The views of Rabbi Dreyfus, are introduced under the Tal 
mudic motto, (Berachoth, c. ix. p. 63) : 


Moy ADVAN WT ON In bby 

Hillel, the sage, said :—If the age be animated by a respect for re 
extend (the limits of religious obligation) ; if, however, the age ha 
respect for religion, retrench. 

In observing upon the wisdom of this maxim, propounded 
twenty centuries ago, and still appropriate in our days, Rabbj J) 
expresses the opinion that, as the word p95 signifies not only— 
retrench, but—associate, so the sage intended to counsel asso. 
ciation at periods of danger to religion. ‘ Association” jg 
therefore, now the proper rallying cry, and this he addresses t, 
his official brethren, in urging them to a sense of the breach 
which want of faith is enlarging day by day,—of the violation 
of our fundamental dogmas, at last become a system,—and of 
the audacity of the modern Sadduceans beyond those of any pre. 
vious age. He goes on to reproach his order with. inactivity, 
and absence of concert, amounting almost to a want of ap. 
preciation of what is their proper mission. He shows that the 
remedy is in their own hands, for there have been periods in 
the history of our people, when the elements of decomposition 
were still more frightful, and when spiritual guides were even 
less numerous than at this day. He veunind them, that the 
Almighty has promised never to forsake his heritage, and that 
it rests with themselves to emulate their predecessors of happy 
memory, the nav¥ ‘%3n—of the age when those celebrated con- 
mentaries the MIDDIN were compiled,—a period of far greater 
difficulty. 

It was union which saved Israel in times of persecution and 
barbarism, and wnion only can save Israel now, in the time of 
liberty. The material interests of Judaism in France, have been 
settled by the recent ordonnance, and thus has a base been 
furnished for the reconstruction of its spiritual interests. He 
then declares, that nothing is moré in danger at the present 
day, than the fundamental dogma of the authority of tradition— 
the Talmud; inasmuch that the reiterated attacks directed 
against it not having been refuted, even honest minded persons 
have become accustomed to shrug their shoulders when the 
Talmud is spoken of. This difficulty, he, as one who holds 
the authority of tradition to be inseparable from that of the 
written law, proposes to grapple with in the first instance, 
using the arms of argument and conviction; and while advo- 
cating tolerance and respect for all sincere opinions, he maintains 
that it is the first duty of the French Rabbis, earnestly and 
diligently to attack the errors upon which are founded such 
anti-religious opinions. 

His propositions for this end, are the following:—l, 
religious press; 2, religious discourses ; 3, the religious training 
of youth; 4, a preparatory rabbinical school. oe 

In the number before us, the first only of these proposition’ 
is treated. The object is to obtain a periodical organ of 
the French Rabbis, in which to supply various desiderata; 
—Defence of Judaism against all attacks; Digests of 
sermons delivered in the synagogues; Debate of the questi” 
of reform, from the Rabbinical point of view; Investigation ® 
the question of Synods and Rabbinical authority, with referenc’ 
to opportunity as well as to possibility; Reports of ee. 
progress; Suggestions of improvements in various —. 
tions; &c. He admits that the establishment cf such 4 p ‘h 
will demand some sacrifices, but he enumerates the Fren 


; . ible for 
Jewish officials, whose functions render them ee 
* We are by no means unconscious of the reflective force — of our 
comments; and it is therefore not inapt, here, at this termine ingnee 0 
third year of public service, that we repeat our perfect the opel 
abide by the propositions on this head, which accompanie 
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the right direction of their congregations, and then asks—who 
ought to make such sacrifices in the cause of Judaism, if not 
those 80 invested ? 
The French Ordonnance, for the organization of the Jews 
in that kingdom, is beginning to be critically examined by them- 
selves; and we are glad to see an enlightened lawyer (in L’ Uni. 
[sr.,) expressing Opinions upon several clauses of that important 
decree, which quite bear out the judgment which we felt con. 
strained to append to our recent review of it. It is always 
irksome to us to blame; but we feel still more uncomfortable 
when the being singular in such a view of any subject, exposes 
us to the imputation of being invidious. The legal corres- 
ondent of our French contemporary relieves us from such a 
position, by vindicating a precisely similar view, as regards the 
policy of subjecting even the most delicate Jewish interests to 
the control of a Gentile government, 


The Meeting of German Labbis.—\t is with scarcely more 
than a melancholy satisfaction, that we find our contemporaty 
of the 4. Z. d. J., himself the projector of the recent meeting 
at Brunswick, reviewing its proceedings, and admitting that it 
has failed of the end desired—because of a deficiency of the 
conservative element among its constituents. This was the 
precise f prmeres which we hazarded when the list of those 
who. had accepted the invitation was first published; but we 
scarcely expected to find it elaborately demonstrated by the very 
originator of the movement, so immediately after the first meet- 
ing, and with such pertinent illustrations from the account of 


only be induced to take up the matter as it now stands, the first 
step, unacceptable as it appears, might even yet be turned to 
useful account. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


Abraham Gher, (Proselyte,) a native of Cordova, lived about 
the end of the 16th, and beginning of the 17th centuries. By 
birth a Christian, he renounced that religion, and embraced 
Judaism, He clung to his new religion with great firmness, as 
appears from his work (in the Spanish language) Fortalezza del 
Judaism y confusion del estraiio, (Support of Judaism and con- 
fusion of the foreign one,) in which he zealously maintains his 
adopted religion, and bitterly attacks his old one. It has 
been translated, both into Italian (by Marcus Luzzato), and 
into Hebrew. This author is also mentioned by Barios, (in his 
account of the Spanish poets,) and by Wolf, (in the third volume 
of his Bib. Heb.,) as “* Abraham the Pilgrim.” 

Abraham Ben Sahal, a native of Seville, and settled at 
Cordova; philosopher, physician, and astrologer. Neglecting 
his ordinary avocations, he began to compose love songs, the 
verses of which are thought most tasteful and harmonious, 
As his co-religionists could not prevail upon him not to publish 
pieces of poetry which they regarded as demoralizing, and 
casting shame upon their whole community, they tried to attain 
their end by applying to Averroes, Judge of Cordova, and re- 
questing his interposition, on the score that Abraham had 
corrupted all the inhabitants of Cordova by his songs; par- 
ticularly the young people of both sexes; for at weddings nothing 

ut his songs were heard. Averroes accordingly, interdicted 
him from composing or circulating his songs. But it was of 
no use, Abraham went onas formerly. The confidential servant 
whom the judge had sent to collect information on the subject, 
found Averroes’ own son transcribing songs at Abraham's 

Cuse; and he informed the judge that there was not even a 
child in Cordova, who did not know Abraham’s poems by heart. 

_ esteemed were his compositions, that they were willingly 
paid for at ten times the price of the Koran, which made 

Verroes publicly declare these remarkable words, ‘* Know ye 

t a near overthrow awaits this city; for 1 have now seen 
hihi that which concerns the faith is little valued, whilst pro- 
ibited and dishonorable things have become more agreeable 
and acceptable.” Scarcely fifty years had elapsed before 
Ah tians conquered Son ey and many other cities. 
raham died in the year, 1265, a sudden death; not without 
© suspicion of having been poisoned by those, who felt them- 
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selves so much hurt by his erratic songs. (v. De viris quibusdam 
Ulustribus apud Arabes, per Johannem Leonem Africanum ex 
ea lingua in maternam traductis. ) 


Metre of the Hebrew Psalms, §&c.—The frequently contested 
question—whether the ancient poetry of Israel possesses a 
metrical system, has been taken up by Professor Foggi, of the 
University of Pisa. Capt. Grover, F.R.S., politely favours us 
with the translation of a public announcement recently made 
by his learned friend, who claims to have solved the problem _ 
satisfactorily, and in the affirmative, after five years devotion to 
the subject. The results of his discoveries have been formally 
deposited in MS., in the library of the University. 

‘The collection extends to 106 Psalms, hymns and prophe- 
tical extracts, all of which have been reduced to their primitive 
metre, and amply supplied with critical, philological and 
metrical observations, * * The most obscure and diffi- 
cult passages have now become simple and clear by means of 
the metre and rhyme.” 

We propose to give the whole announcement at some future 
time, if we can find room for it. It is satisfactory to find that 
the Professor is about to publish a work on the subject, and we 
shall expect it with some impatience. 


Proselyte Hunters.’—The unscrupulous manner in which 
the trade* called ‘* Conversion of the Jews,” is carried on by 
sowing disunion in families, by tampering with mere children, 


; _and by abusing the unsuspecting confidence of their parents, has 
the debates carried on. If the Rabbis who then stood aloof, could. " P B P 


perhaps been too frequently exposed in our columns, and by 
evidence gleaned directly from Conversionist sources, to need 
further illustration. One illustration of this in a recent number, 
was quoted from the Zeit. des. Jud., No. 31, under date of 
Pesth, 16th July, but the following cases are found in the 
official reports of the London Conversion Society itself, issued 
this very month. 

Case 1. ‘* They said they had much to fear from the anger of 
their father, and for that reason they took a copy of the small 
edition of the New Testament, that they might carry it in their 
pocket.”’—/ ide Missionary report from Konigsberg. 

Case 2. ‘* Rescue of Children by the Jews.—We have lost 
all the children given up by their mother to Mr. Cohen, at 
Symrna, and subsequently brought here by Mr. Nicholayson.’’ 
—Vide Missionary report from Jerusalem. ! | 

Case 3. ‘* We had a case, however, more distressing than this, 
the sudden departure of Rabbi Jehuda Levi's wite with his 
two children, during her husband's absence at church last 
Sunday......to leave him for good.”—Jbid. 7 | 

Case 4. In a Missionary school for twenty-six Jewish children 
at Posen, the girls are instructed to regard the Old Covenant 
as annulled! and the reporters confess their wonder that the 
parents, who are “‘ natural enemies” of Christianity, have not 
interposed to prevent it.—Query ? Can they be conscious of 
the fact?—Vide Missionary report from Posen. ) 

Case 5. At Margonin, there is a Missionary school having 
forty-eight Jewish children. The teacher claims the merit of 
having sought to engraft Christianity upon their minds, not- 
withstanding that “they had been cautioned by their parents, 
not to enter into a religious conversation !"’—J bid. 


Inscribed in a Book presented to a Friend. 
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* We call it a trade, because of the good salaries paid to the foreign 
missionaries, who must get up reports of some sort. And if mere fanati- 
cism now and then prompt a born Christian to make pecuniary and 
personal sacrifices, by enlistimg in such a pursuit, all honour to the purity 
of his motives, if not to his understanding of the Divine purpose. 

+ Two out of three are confessed to have left of their own accord; of 
one it is said, that “he absconded,.” Can that be true which they say of 
the English consul, Mr. Young? ‘“ He manifested the most friendly 
interest in the whole affair, and would have helped us had it been in his 
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The yearly volume commences with the Jewish New Year, but the sub- 
scription will be received, and allowed to commence from the number 
issued next after any of the ordinary quarter days. 


(> The stamped copies can be obtained by pre-paying and registered 
subscribers only. 


The regular weekly issue will be resumed, the paper enlarged, and im- 
portant improvements made in the literary and news departments, as also 
a Monthly Magazine issued, (in accordance with the original plan, ) if the 
zealous exertions which are being made, in various quarters, by the friends 
of the Anglo-Jewish Press, shall obtain for it that extent of support which 
may warrant the extra outlay. 


Vols. i. and ii. of the Voice of Jacob, may be obtained through any 
bookseller, at 8s. each, stitched with a wrapper; or, at 10s. 6d., neatly 
bound. Certain numbers of the paper having become scarce, can be ob- 
tained in the volume only. 


ADVERTISEMENT ScaLE—prepaid at the Office on the Tuesday previous 
tu publication :—fur the first six lines, 3s. 6d.; for every two lines addi- 
tional, 6d. Country Advertisers can pre-pay through some respectable 
local Newspaper and Advertisement Agent; but no written orders, without 
remittance, can be attended to. 


“A MY HD BOOK OF THE TESTIMONY OF GOD. A Corrected Trans- 
lation of the Bible,.by a select association of Jewish Scholars, under the direction 
of the Proprietor of The Anglo-Jewish Press. The Pentateuch, or Five Books of 
Moses, to appear first; the Hebrew and English to be supplied jointly or sepa- 
rately. Maximum price, for both texts, fo subscribers only, 20s. 


Prospectuses may be obtained of the Printer or Publisher of the Anglo-Jewish 
Press ;—Names of subscribers will be received at the Office, 27, Camomile Street. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L.’s verses exhibit much good feeling, but are not available to us. 

Burton Street Congregation.—The letter of B. E. to our American con- 
temporary, stands over, with his concurrence, until after the Holydays. 

: Quinzinus’s letter is received; but we can make no promise before- 
and. 

Yarmouth Congregation.—We should much like to receive an official 
contradiction of certain allegations before us, reflecting upon the adminis- 
tration of this community. | 

Swansea.—An exparte statement upon a subject of such gravity, is un- 
suited for publication; but the facts should be thoroughly investigated. 

“* Days of Old.’’—No. 13, and other articles, are unavoidably postponed 
until after the new year. 

M. S., Amsterdam, and other communications, are received with thanks. 


NOTICES FOR THE ENSUING FORTNIGHT. 
Frid, 13th Sept. 29th Elul AMD Wt Sabbath at 6 o’Clock 
a. M. 0605 FTI 
Sabb. l4th Sept., Ist of Tishri 73W7N WNT N New Year. 
Mond.16 “ 3. * DIY Night 3 min. after 7 
Frid. 20 - 7 4 Sabbath at 4 past 5 
Sabb. 21 8 naw Portion for the Week 
N53 DO Day of Atonement 


The above named institutions and observances, are explained in the 
corresponding parts of our preceding volumes. 


EWS’ AND GENERAL LITERARY AND SCIENTI. | 


FIC INSTITUTION.—The Committee of this Institution is desirous of re- 
ceiving applications for the situation of Librarian and Assistant Secretary. 
Satisfactory references and securities will be required. Particulars as to Salary, 
and the duties of the situation, may be obtained on application to 
MORRIS 8. OPPENHEIM, 
3 Hon. Sec. 


EWS’ AND GENERAL LITERARY AND SCIENTI- 
@F FIC INSTITUTION.—In fulfilment of the objects sought to be attained by 
this Institution, viz :—the cultivation of Literary and Scientific pursuits, the Com- 
mittee are anxious to obtain donations of Books and Manuscripts towards the 
establishment of a Library ; and also Models, Objects illustrative of Natural History, 
Curiosities, &c. &c. towards the formation of a Museum, which will be thankfully 
received, and duly acknowledged. 
Donations of Books, or other property, to the value of £15, will entitle the donor 
to all the privileges of a Life Subscriber to the Institution. 


MORRIS 8. OPPENHEIM, 
7 Hon. Sec. 


17, South Street, Finsbury. 


17, South Street, Finsbury. 


THE VOICE OF JACOB. 


OLY CONVOCATIONS, or Reasons for the observanes 


of the 93% 310 DY &e. To be had at Mr. Lewis's, 3, Casi 
Cornhill; Mr. Abrahams’, Houndsditch; Mr. H. Barnett’s, Duke's Plas Court, 
of Masr. James Raphall, Birmingham. Price One Shilling each, or 25 (, *; and 
£1; 50 Copies, for £1 15s.; and 100 copies for £3, cash, of Mr, H. Ab — - 
Bookseller, &c., Houndsditch. rabams 


QOCIETY FOR CLOTHING POOR JEWISH BoYs— 


The Committee of the above Society hereby give notice :-—Tha: they j 
Apprenticing Two Buys. Persons desirous of becoming Candidates may , a 
form of application of the Assistant Secretary, Mr. 8. G. Solomon, 166 a 
Whitecross-street, St. Lukes; it must be returned on or before October g. 7) 

Boys eligible as Candidates must not be under 13 nor above 16 years of age. 
no Boy shall be admitted as a Candidate unless he can read Hebrew ; read et lw 
English ; and understand the first four Rules in Arithmetic. yg 
Persons desirous of taking Apprentices must send in their Proposals to J. 4 
Joseph, Esq. Honorary Secretary, No. 2, Heathcote-street, Mecklenburgh-square 
on or before the 10th October next; which proposals must specify the trade. ey: 
ditions of apprenticeship, and amount of premium required. gis 

By Order, 
SAMUEL G. SOLOMON, Assist. See. 


min 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 


Patroness.—LADY MONTEFIORE, 
President.—M. GOMES, Esq. | 
Vice President.—J. 8. ABECASIS, Esq. 
Treasurer.—B. LINDO, Esq. 
Hon. Sec—M. MITCHELL, Esq. 
COMMITTEE. 
S. ALOOF, Esq. J. BRANDON, Esq. 
M. ABECASIS, Esq. J. DIAS, Esq. 
J. De PASS, Esq. 

The Committee of Management avail themselves of an early opportunity to eon. 
gratulate the supporters of this Charity upon the success of its progress to the 
present time; and to return their thanks to its numerous patrons for the means they 
have afforded towards the distribution of a more extended relief than was originally 
anticipated. It is also important for them to observe that this relief having been 
brought into operation ata season of the year when the proceedings of other similar 
charities are suspended, has been manifestly conducive to the comforts of the poor 
Widow, at a time when her wants appear to be comparatively neglected, or ar 
partially unknown; a circumstance which must at once remove the slizhtest in. 
pression that the objects of this charity are at all meant as trespassing on the clains 
of other institutions, analogous in their design. | 

In the short period of Five months this charity has distributed Bread, Meat an 
Coals to Ninety-eight recipients, through the agency of a portion of its subscriber, 
whose names stood by allotment earliest in rotation, (the remaining number standing 
in succession for similar privileges); in order therefore to ensure a still more 
speedy distribution of relief tickets, the Committee have resolved upon issuing 4 
double supply during the month of the approaching Holydays; trusting that they 
will be favored with an increased support on the part of a generous public, to make 
good any deficiency that may be incurred thereby. 

The Committee having, to the present time, calculated upon a distribution of the 
whole amount of income arising from subscriptions, are desirous of forming a per- 
manent fund for the future security of the institution; and with this view they 
earnestly solicit Donations, which, in accordance with the laws of the charity, wil 
be strictly devoted to that object. 

Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, 
B. Lindo, Esq. 2, Bury Street, Saint Mary Axe. | 

29 Elul, 5604. M. MITCHELL, Hon. See. 


SEEING ACADEMY for Young Gentlemen of the 


Jewish persuasion, situate in the most salubrious part of Brussels, and under 
the immediate surveillance of the Rev. Dr. Henri Loeb, Chief“Rabbi of the King- 
dom of Belgium. 

The Jewish community are respectfully informed, that there exists a vacancy © 
the above establishment, for Six Young Gentlemen. The instruction comprehends 
a thorough knowledge of the Hebrew, combined with the Latin, German, French 
and English languages; history, geography, mathematics, Xc. These various 
branches are taught by the first professors. + Orphat 

For terms and further particulars, apply to Mr. H. Harris, at the ** Jews’ Orp 
Asylum,’’ No. 22, Leman Street, Goodman’s Fields. 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN SYNAGOGUE, KINGSTON, JAMAICA. 


V ANTED, one or two Gentlemen, (unmarried would je 
preferred,) as Readers to this Congregation, they must be fully qu 
to perform all the duties of D°5}M including that of reading the “5D. . 10 
education, Hebrew and English, is indispensable: and ability to deliver ag - 
discourses in the latter tongue would be desirable. The salary will be 2° 
sterling per annum, with a residence (if unmarried), together with medical n , 
dance, &c. A free passage will be provided.—Further particulars my tie 
tained of Messrs. Lazarus and Lawrance, 4, Castle Street, Houndsditch, Londo™ 


ALMS AND CITRONS.—Mr. Azuelos, begs to inform! 
the Jewish community, that he has just received a fine importat 
Palms and Citrons, for use during the ensuing Tabernacle Holidays. 
4, Bury Street, St. Mary Axe. 


Printed by Epwarp Varry, 27, Camomile Street, in the Pariah of 
hallows, London Wall, in the City of London; and Publisie’ 
Benjamin STEILL, Paternoster Row, in the Parish of St. Fai 
St. Paul, in the City of London. 

Fripay, SepremsBer 13, 1844. 
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